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ALL night long Slavka was aware of a happy feeling. He 
dreamed of sparks and flashes. Sun sparklets played on green 
waves, stars rained down from a violet sky, and in the thick 
grass where snail shells knocked together tiny green gnomes 
scattered lights. 

Slavka tried to catch prickly lights and finally gripped one 
in his hand; it burned. He awakened, opened his hand and 
looked at the palm. There was a black spot, with red, 
inflamed skin round it. Tim’s freckle had taken root on 
Slavka’s palm! 

Slavka jumped up. That was why he felt so good. Tim was 
waiting for him! 


Tim was on the balcony, wearing an orange shirt that 
glowed in the sunshine. He waved to Slavka and then turned 
and called back into the room, “Mum, he’s here!” 

His mother was built on a large scale, with fair hair and a 
loud cheerful voice. She was not a bit like Tim. She reminded 
Slavka of the picture of a woman bearing a sheaf which he 
had seen on a Harvest Festival poster in a bookshop. 
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Tim’s mother announced that they were going to have 
breakfast—oh yes, she quite understood that Slavka had 
already eaten at home but she had never yet known a boy to 
suffer from having two breakfasts, especially bony individuals 
like Slavka and Tim. So they’d better sit down at the table 
without any more ado because she wasn’t taking any back 
talk! 

Slavka meekly obeyed and supported Tim by heroically 
disposing of two pancakes with meat filling. 

“Well, what are your plans?” asked Tim’s mother. “I hope 
you haven't got designs on any ships today? The two of you 
might manage it.” 

“T’ve promised not to do it again,” said Tim seriously. 

“Yes, | remember, you gave your word of honor not to 
board the Saturn again without permission but you said 
nothing about the rest of the large ships. I’ve heard that a big 
submarine-hunting cruiser has come in today.” 

His eyes on his plate, Tim solemnly raised his left hand. 

“I hereby swear that the Black Sea Feet is in no way 
threatened. And we could hardly reach any other today.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said his mother thoughtfully. “If I 
were in command of that cruiser I’d double the watches and 
stop all shore leave.” 

She asked where the two intended to go. 

“To Kachayevka, to the sandy beach,” said Tim. “Slavka’s 
never seen the real open sea.” 

“’m sure the boys haven’t heard the weather forecast, 
Mum, or they'd be thinking of jackets,” said Valentina. 
“They've promised rain.” 

“lll take my thin nylon jacket,” said Tim. “One’ll be 
enough for us both.” 


In the trolleybus Tim asked, “Shall we go straight to the 


beach or walk a bit first?” 
“But where would we walk? What for?” 
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Tim hesitated. “There’s a place—well, the sort of 
place—cliffs, high ones. And you can see a long, long 
way out to sea. | used to go there often with my dad when | 
was small. But maybe you’re not interested, maybe you'd 
rather go straight to the beach?” 

“But I am!” Slavka said quickly. He was ready to like 
anything that Tim liked; and a cliff towering over the sea—! 

“Then we’ll go to the North Shore.” 

“By launch?” 

“Of course.” 

“Hurrah!” 

The sun shone brightly but fibrous clouds drifted over with 
a freshening wind. As the launch drew away from the landing 
stage it began to roll. 

Tim and Slavka stood in the bow. Slavka screwed up his 
eyes, and smiled. 

“Wonderful!” 

“What?” Tim did not understand. 

Almost apologetically Slavka explained, “I suppose for you 
the launch is no more exciting than a bus. But I’ve never 
been on the sea before.” 

“Where d’you get that?” cried Tim. “It’s not a bit like any 
old bus. I’ve always liked going in a launch. But it’s much 
better outside the bay; when the waves are high you can 
really get tossed about there!—Oh, look Slavka, the cruiser!” 

Slavka looked round. To port a warship rose not far away. 
She looked like an island of steel rising from the sea; she was 
gigantic. A big naval flag snapped in the breeze. Sailors in 
gray slops and black berets were moving about the decks and 
gangways; they looked like midgets on that giant ship. 

On one deck sailors in white uniforms were drawn up for 
inspection by an officer. 

“They’re going ashore,” said Tim. “The commander didn’t 
heed Mum.” 

“Tim, didn’t you get into trouble with your mother?” asked 
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Slavka carefully. “I mean—about boarding the Saturn.” 

“There wasn’t time for it then; they brought me home with 
my leg all swollen; they thought it was broken. When they 
found it wasn’t, a good while had gone by and if Mum can’t 
scold me at once she never scolds at all, not after a long 
time. I got reminded of it yesterday morning, though.” 

“How was that?” asked Slavka. 

“! hadn’t time to iron my shirt, and Mum said, ‘You’ve 
plenty of time for piratical tricks at night but can’t find time 
for something worth doing.’ I said, ‘That was worth doing 
too.’ And she said, ‘Worth it, was it?’ And slap!—on my neck 
with a towel. I slipped under the table fast, poked my head 
out and she was at that end with another whack that landed 
on the table. I crawled to the other end and she was there 
too. So I squatted down in the middle and waited. After 
awhile I asked, ‘Can I come out?’ and she said, ‘Better stop 
where you are; I haven’t cooled down yet.’” 

Slavka laughed. There was nothing terrible in what Tim 
told him but nevertheless he remarked, “I thought you said 
you didn’t get into trouble.” 

“That was later and it wasn’t for the Saturn but for the 
shirt, and anyway, the table got more than I did.—Look, 
Slavka, we’re nearly there.” 

A steep bank of sandstone hung over the launch. At the 
base, caves were hollowed out and some chunks of rock were 
scattered about at the foot. On one of these a sunburned boy 
in white pants and a black jacket more like an overcoat was 
fishing for crabs with a net fixed to a ring. Several more were 
fishing for bullheads with lines wound round their fingers. 
Slavka would have liked to watch, but decided not to delay 
‘Tim. 

Tim led him to a long flight of steps. They climbed up to 
a platform where a tall obelisk with Guards insignia stood, 
guarded on four sides by small obelisks. The platform was 
windy and empty. Tall red flowers tossed above the gray slabs 
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on the common grave. 

The clouds grew heavier, rushing in from the sea. The 
sharp peak of the obelisk seemed to be flying to meet them. 

“There are a lot of monuments round here,” said Slavka 
softly and Tim nodded. 

“You know yourself how many battles there were.” 

They followed a winding lane. Wild vines clung to the walls 
and on the tile roofs homemade whirligigs were frantic in the 
wind. 

“They shot a film here last year, The Adventures of 
Buratino,” said Tim. “The director visited our school and 
gave a talk. He started talking about the shooting and he 
said, ‘It’s beautiful here, just like Italy.” And I said, ‘You mean 
Italy’s just like our town.’ My teacher scolded me afterwards.” 

“You were born here, weren’t you, Tim?” 

“Of course. And Dad, and Mum.” 

How lucky he is, thought Slavka. 

After the “Italian” lane they came to a new district with 
white twelve-story buildings and walked for some time 
through the streets. Then they passed a cluster of cypress 
saplings and a building site where a small yellow excavator 
stood peacefully...Beyond the building site there was empty 
level ground covered with short harsh grass. It broke off at 
the edge of a cliff. 

After that there was only sea. In front, to left, to right and 
below—at the bottom of a hundred-meter drop. 

Slavka went to the edge and felt slightly dizzy; he had 
never before been cn such a high, steep place. Tim caught 
his shoulder carefully but firmly. 

The sun had long ago retired behind lowering clouds but the 
sea was still blue—not a bright cobalt blue, however, but a 
rather grim indigo, the color which sometimes tints threatening 
clouds. Closer to the shore it was a yellowish-green, evidently 
the waves had stirred up the sand. 

The sea advanced against the cliff in long foaming waves. 
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Far down below they rolled up the tiny strip of beach and 
broke against reddish crags. Here and there large trees grew 
among the higher crags; from above they looked like toys. 

The wind felt solid. It struck the base of the cliff and rushed 
up it. Long strands of soft dry grass streamed out and up like 
gray lightless flames. 

“Shall I get out that jacket?” asked Tim. 

“Are you cold?” 

“No, for you.” 

Slavka shook his head. The wind was strong but not cold. 
At first, certainly, it had raised gooseflesh on his arms and 
legs but after a moment he had got used to it, and Tim’s 
hand on his shoulder seemed to give out a warmth of its 
own. 

On the border between the two seas—the blue and the 
yellowish green—a passenger launch was sailing, bucking the 
waves heavily. 

“It’s bringing bathers from Kachayevka,” said Tim. “Not 
quite the weather for bathing and lying on the beach. But 
we'll go there all the same—eh, Slavka?” 

Slavka nodded but did not move. 

“Well—shall we go, then?” Tim nudged him gently. 

“Wait a little, Tim, let’s look a bit more. You’ve seen it 
hundreds of times, 1 suppose, but for me it’s the first.” 

It was only now he really understood the meaning of the 
words: open sea. 

A sudden gust came, so strong that it seemed to be trying 
to tear off Slavka’s shirt and to blow away Tim’s freckles. 
Slavka barely kept on his feet. 

“Let's go,” said Tim. “We can’t stop in one place forever. 
We won’t be leaving the coast; we'll go along the cliffs. 
Further on it’s even better.” 

They followed a track not far from the edge. Here and 
there huge crags had separated from the main cliff and stood 
alone, their balance uncertain, threatening to drop their 
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thousand-ton masses on the narrow beach below. 

Slavka and Tim held hands firmly; that made approaching 
the edge less frightening. In one place Tim said, “Look, its 
absolutely sheer.” 

There was no strip of beach; the sea made a sharp wedge 
in the cliff. And the cliff was straight up. 

Slavka looked down. Right beneath him, a long, long way 
down, water rushed stormily. He dropped a stone. It 
disappeared into the wild foam. 

“It’s terribly deep,” said Tim. “The lads say that during the 
war one of our submarines hid here. The Germans kept 
looking for it and it was right by the cliff. It may just be a 
story...” 

“But if it isn’t?” 

“Perhaps. Look, Slavka! Come over here.” 

Tim led Slavka away from the edge and they came to a 
concrete-lined hollow, a sort of round dry basin a meter and 
a half deep. It had steps leading down, and at the bottom was 
a rusty metal floor with huge bolts sticking up at the corners. 

Almost at once Slavka guessed what it was. 

“A gun emplacement?” 

“Yes. There’s another over there. Shore batteries. Large 
caliber ships’ guns.” 

Slavka went down. Here, sheltered by the concrete walls, 
it was quite warm and windless. The plastic propeller of a toy 
airplane was lying on the metal base. On the concrete 
somebody had scratched with something black: Toma, Vitya. 

“Toma and Vitya are blithering idiots,” he said. “Found a 
place to write their silly names!” 

“Of course they’re idiots,” Tim agreed. “But you know, 
Slavka, sometimes there are real messages.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“From those days. Our soldiers and sailors left them in 
places where they were fighting. When it was clear they 
wouldn’t survive. Names, and addresses, and messages—‘'We 
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shall not leave here. Tell our families.” 

“And the ones who fought here in this battery, were they 
killed, too?” 

“Not all, | think. Those who survived blew up the gun and 
fought their way through to join our people. They say there 
was a boy with them. Dad told me when we were here.” 

“A big boy?” 

“About like us. They say he carried up the shells. Or 
maybe not. | guess you couldn’t lift shells like those. There 
were quite a few kids who took part in the fighting.” 

“I read about one, how he put out a homemade newspaper 
in the trenches. And then afterwards he blew up a tank and 
was killed.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Tim. 

They climbed out of the gun emplacement and continued 
along the cliff. 

“There must still be a lot of shells buried in this clay,” said 
Slavka softly. Tim understood him. 

“There are still some. Have you heard about Andryushka 
Tlyukhin?” 

“Of course. But Tim, I simply can’t understand why he 
took it into his head to throw a thing like that into the fire? 
He wasn't a little kid. Didn’t he know it would explode?” 

Tim stared. 

“What, don’t you understand? That was what he wanted. 
Don’t you know about it?” 

Slavka was all attention. He really did not know the details; 
the subject had been rather avoided at school. 

“You think he was playing the fool?” Tim sounded as 
though he were defending Ilyukhin. “When he and the other 
boys found the shell they ran off at once to the construction 
site to tell someone grown-up. It was on waste ground and a 
construction site was near by. So they ran over there and the 
watchman shouted at them, ‘Get out of here. Don’t try your 
made-up tales on me!’” 
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“Was he crazy?” 

“Who knows? Maybe just a drunken idiot. Well, after that 
they were afraid to go anywhere else so they decided to deal 
with it themselves. They lighted a fire, pushed the shell in and 
lay down behind some slabs. There were concrete panels 
lying about. They waited and waited and the fire was going 
out. One of the boys wanted to go and poke it but Ilyukhin 
wouldn't let him; he went himself. And that was when it 
exploded.” 

“Tim, how do you know?” 

“Everyone knows. The boys who were with him talked 
about it. Some of them were wounded—the ones who had 
come out of cover.” 

So that’s how it was, thought Slavka with a sense of relief. 
It wasn’t just silliness. No, it was foolish all the same, to go 
to some watchman instead of the soldiers; and the fire, that 
was foolish, too. But it wasn’t just a game, Andryushka 
Ilyukhin wasn’t trying something for the fun of it. Simply, he 
hadn’t known what to do. He had made a mistake. But 
grown-ups sometimes made mistakes, too. 

“Tim—did you know him?” 

“A lot of us knew him,” Tim said somberly. “He was in the 
choir at the Pioneer Club. He’d had a good voice.” 


The cliffs became lower. Tim and Slavka skirted the 
parking place for motorists and went down the path to the 
beach. The last bathers were just leaving. The black ball 
swayed on the mast, the “bathing forbidden” signal. Empty 
cigarette packs were blown along the beach. The waves rolled 
up the sand with long foaming tongues and the wind carried 
their roaring. 

Slavka and Tim took off their shoes and waded in the 
advancing water. Foam splashed their knees. Then the wave 
retreated, trying to draw them with it. It sucked away the 
sand from under their feet. They found it pretty chilly, that 
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unquiet water. Tim admitted honestly that he had no wish to 
go into it; it was cold, and with those waves—especially when 
the beach was empty and the storm signal was up... 

Slavka felt the same. He had never before seen the sea like 
this. 

They sat down, leaning against a big tree stump thrown up 
by the sea. The stump was whitened by the salt water and 
dried by the wind, and shone with an aluminum gleam. It was 
smooth and warm, and the dry sand, too, was warm. Slavka 
and Tim buried their chilled and tired legs in it. 

The sea now was three colors; by the shore sandy-yellow, 
farther off bright green and over by the horizon a deep 
violet-blue. Not far from the beach, orange balls danced on 
the waves—the buoys signaling the limits for swimming. It 
was as though a ship over the horizon had lost some huge 
oranges and the current had carried them to the shore. 

Gray cumulous clouds were gathering fast in the middle of 
the sky. Sometimes a silver edge showed the presence of the 
sun. Just over the boys’ heads a gull hung motionless with 
outspread wings, planing in the current of air. 

Then came the rain. They could have run to a shelter but 
they did not want to leave their chosen spot. Tim pulled the 
jacket out of his bag. The wind tore at the nylon but Slavka 
and Tim quickly wrapped it round their heads and shoulders 
so that it was like a miniature tent. 

“We’re Robinsons,” said Tim. “The launch won’t be 
coming back, no people to come for. We’ll have to take the 
bus at the North Wharf.—Slavka, you’re not disappointed 
that I brought you here?” 

“It’s fine here, Tim.” 

What else could he say? He couldn’t blurt out, just like 
that, that he had dreamed of something like this for years; he 
could not say that all this was happiness, happiness because 
he was beside the stormy sea with his friend Tim. 

“Look at that waterfall,” said Slavka. 
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Not far off there was a metal sliding board to enable 
people to go straight into deep water. The waves covered 
it and then the water returned from its upper platform in 
streams. 

“Like the great cascade at Petrodvorets,” said Tim. “I went 
there last July with Dad. Have you been?” 

Slavka shook his head slowly. “No, I haven’t been in many 
places—only Nevyansk, and Pervozavodsk and Pokrovka. 
They're all in the same district, not far from one another. 
Mum and | moved from place to place.” 

Tim waited a moment and then said shamefacedly, “I’m 
sorry, I’m an awful ass. You'll forgive me, won’t you?” 

“What for?” 

“I keep on talking, as though I’m boasting, all about my 
dad. And you've only your mother.” 

“Well, what of it?” said Slavka calmly. “That’s just as it 
happens to people. Perhaps you think he deserted us, or 
drank or something? He was splendid, Tim. But I never saw 
him. He died the same year he and Mum were married. They 
were both students.” 

“What happened?” asked Tim carefully. 

“He was killed on his motorcycle. He was driving into the 
country to see a friend and a bunch of children ran across the 
road. They were from a camp; they were playing a war 
game. He swerved on to the edge and there was a stone. It 
was in Pervozavodsk where he and Mum were at college. 
When Mum graduated she went to Nevyansk. That was 
where I first saw the sea.” 

Tim raised his eyes but asked nothing; he felt that Slavka 
would tell it himself in his own way. 

Slavka did; he spoke of the brig Mercury and many other 
things, even of how he came to leave Ust-Kamensk. 

He told it all to Tim and to the sea. And the sea surged 
and its voice sounded sympathetic, and angry with Slavka’s 
enemies, and understanding of his troubles. And Tim too, 
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understood. He listened in grave silence, only moving now 
and then to draw the jacket over Slavka’s shoulders when it 
slipped. 


It was evening when Slavka got home. Mum, of course, 
said she’d been nearly crazy with worry. She sat him down 
to a meal and then to his homework. 

The homework was nothing to worry about. Slavka read 
his botany and talked about all he had seen that day. Mum 
kept telling him to go on with his lessons but it was no good. 

“and Mum—we saw where a coastal battery stood!” 

Mum gasped. “I asked you to keep away from such places!” 

“But Mum! You don’t know what you’re frightened of! It 
was only the place where the gun had stood. Tim used to go 
there when he was small. Yes, and there was a real storm at 
sea!” 

“I was afraid you might try bathing. 

“No, the waves were too big, Tim wouldn't let me.” 

Mum remarked that she blessed Tim. “When he’s with you 
I’m almost easy in my mind.” 

“You said you'd been nearly crazy.” 

“But not quite, thanks to Tim. I’m thankful he exists.” 

So am I, thought Slavka. 

He remembered how they had parted in the street. Tim 
had run to the trolleybus stop quickly, without looking back, 
as if he had immediately forgotten Slavka. Slavka had been 
worried. What if he didn’t look round once? But Tim had 
turned. Then he had leaned out of the bus window and 
waved his rolled-up jacket for a long time. And Slavka was 
happy. 

“Mum, give me two kopecks, please. I want to ring up 

im. 

He ran to the telephone booth. 

It was already dark. The wind had died down; the clouds 
were gone And the stars shone. 
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Slavka dialed the number. 

“Valentina? Where’s Tim?” 

“He's just got into the bath and to judge by the sounds 
he’s swimming underwater. You can’t imagine the noise and 
splashing!” 

Slavka sighed his disappointment. 

“IT can call him,” Valentina suggested. 

“To come all wet?” 

“He'll come like a bullet from a gun if he knows you’re on 
the phone, I guarantee it.” 

Slavka pictured the wet freckled bullet and laughed. 

“Never mind. Tell him, ‘Till tomorrow.’” 
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